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•of Commerce of the United States, is designed * to assist students in 
understanding and participating in the political life of our nation 
by examining action at the grass-roots level. EmphJasis is upon 
familiarizing students with the many ways they .can actively 
participate in support of candidates before they reach the voting 
age. Six chapters are presented containing case studies ana 
discussio'n questions. Political parties are examined, defined, cfnd 
compared. Precinct organization and the role of the precinct leader 
are described. The purposes, organization, committee functions, and 
financing of political activity during the campaign period are 
analyzed.- Origins, functions, and types of political clubs are 
examined, noting' that such participation is especially suitable for 
beginners. Problems that confront political leaders are identified. 
Types of political meetings and methods of planning and conducting 
them successfully are discussed. (SJM) 
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Preface 



•• / 

“'there arc two basic convictions on which Practical Political 
Action is based; One conviction' is that students in senior high 
schooVton learn how to take part in American grass-roots politics. % 
The other conviction is that participation of youth in politics can 
hi^ve important results for the young people themselves, for our 
communities, and for our nation — now and in the future/ 1 

Franklin Patterson, formerly Director of the Lincoln Filene 
Center at Tufts University and now President of Hampshire Col- 
lege, wrote the /foregoing words in the original preface to 
Practical Politicyl Action in 1962. in reviewing the events of the 
past seven years, one has the distinct feeling that" senior high 
schpol students have learned a * great deal about grass-roots 
politics and have also felt tjje vital importance of political partici- 
pation. We hope that this revised edition will also help in guiding 
the thinking and actions of high school student's in the political 
realm. 

Practical Political Action, then, is designed to assist high school 
students to understand and to participate in the political life of 
our nation. Usualty, ihc dramatic events of national politics seize 
our interest and imagination, as we are caught up in the excite- 
ment of a Presidential campaign. Then for the next four years we 
read and talk about Presidential politics untiPthe nexUPrcsidcntial 
election rolls around. Too often, wc forget that the well-springs of 
all politics are in ihc precincts, the wards, and the city committees 
where we live. Practical Political Action is first and foremost an 
examination of action at the grass-roots level. 

And, this bopk is for you.' True, most people cannot vote for 
candidates to public office until they reach the age of 21. How- 
ever, high school and college students can do many things in 
support of their candidates. They can participate , which is the 
essence of effective politics. Voting is only one way of participat- 
ing. Ringing doorbells, stuffing envelopes, helping to sponsor 
rallies, and to raise the funds so necessary to campaignsure few 
tasks the young person can perform., The 1960’s are testimony to 
vigorous political activity by young people. 

The present book has been adapted from the Action Course in 
Practical Politics , a nonpartisan adult citizens’ program devel- 
oped by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. During 
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its original preparation by the Chamber, the Action Course was 
reviewed with approval by both the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees. Practical Political Action is* similarly non- 
partisan. It endorses the idea of citizen action in polities, regard- 
less of party, in the belief that yourfg as \^el! as older citizens can 
give and gain much in American political affairs 1 . 

Parallel to Practical Political Action , an educational television 
series of four dramatized case studies in politics ha $ been devel- 
oped' by The Lincoln Filene Center in co-openttion with The 
^21 Inch* Classroom, the educational television project serving 
southeastern New England. This series has been produced on 
vidra-tnpc by WGBII-TV of Boston, one of the nations leading 
ETV organizations. Under the title. Practical Politics, the series 
presents unresolved ease* studies in grass-roots 'polities, uses a 
realistic dramatic form, and is designed for classroom discussion. 
Inquiries about the use of this ETV series may be sent to Mr. 
Michael Moors, The 21 Inch Classroom, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. For information on kinescopes of these 
programs which can be used on a 16mm. projector, write to the 
Lincoln Filene Center, Tufts University. Medford, Mfufsaehusetts. 

Particular credit. for suggesting this adaptation for high school 
use goes, to Dr. Erwin D. Canham, internationally distinguished 
former editor of The Christian Science Monitor and former 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Much aid in the present adaptation was given by Mr. Walter B. 
Petravage, Manager, Public Affairs Department of the National 
Chamber. The editorial expertise and guidance of Miss Miriam 
C. Berry of the Lincoln Filene Center, Dr. Jean D. Grambs of 
the University of Maryland, and Mrs. WyiYian Holmes arc grate- 
fully acknowledged. We are most appreciative to the many 
teachers and educators who have made such splendid use of 
Practical Political Action since 1962, and we trust that this new 
edition will do much to advance the cause of our nation^ political 
processes ih the years to come. 

JOHN S. GIBSON 

Director 

% Lincoln Filene Center 
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' Foreword 

„ No fewer than a quarter of a million American men and women • 
have “graduated” from the Action Course in Practical Politics 
since it was inaugurated hv the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Now, especially reissued in convenient textbook 
•fopn for high school students, the Course is to be available, to a 
still.widcr audience, 

Its impact upoi^tlu 1 apolitical life of the American nation has 
already been perceptible. -That it is not just an dxercisc in ’civic 
education is proved by what is happening to its* graduates. ' 
Among their numbers* are new school board members*, county 
judges, mayors, city councilmen, state legislators — arid even 
Congressmen, Among party leaders, graduates are bard at work 
fj as block wardens, telephone canvassers, fund raisers, precinct . 
captains, county chairmen, and the like, 

The use of the program has been universal throughout thfc 50 * 
states. Participants range from Honolulu to the northern reaches 
of Maine, and from the shores .of Puget .Sound to the Deep South. 

. Course usage has not only been universal in fhe geographic sense. 

It basjbeen utilized by almost every kind of group in our society, 
from chamber of commerce to women’s club, from church group 
to trade and professional association, from high school class to 
political chib, from* civic group to small neighborhood gatherings 
of husbands and wives. % , 

The tremendous outreach .of this -Course shows the awareness 
of Americans that their political system can be iinproyetl. Not 
structural change, but more effective participation of abler and 
more dedicated Americans is the great* need. .The* citizen’s ac- 
ecptance of his responsibility to participate effectively in the 
political process would he an enormous step forward. Ft is bo'und 
to be advanced greatly by the publication of this Course fo % r 
young people. Pew things are more important to, Americans ajid 
to the cause of freedom everywhere. * 

* ^ Erwin D. Canham 

. Former Editor, The Christian. 

V Science Monitor 

Former President, The Chamber, 
k of Commerce of theJUnited States 

July, 1962 . 
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* . . \ The citizen of today is not the voiceless, 
faceless man of thq modem nnti-Utopias. ' He 
can influence government at evefy level — di- 
rectly by participation in honest local politics 
and by choosing men of integrity to represent, 
him at higher levels, indirectly by the views he 
holds, the courage with which he holds, them, 
the letters he writes to his. elected representa- 
tives, the lobbies^- interested or disinterested 
— he supports, even the replies he makes' to 
pollsters. From the sum of his 'activities and 
those ol his fellow citizens emerges th^ picture of 
the nation — informed or ignorant, reactionary - 
or bold, mean or generous, scared or unafraid. 
And at no time hi history has so much depended * 

*%pon the quality of his response. 

• _ 

< ' • o 

4 ' „ • Barbajm Wabd 

;r 

t . 
m 

From Thp General Electric Forum, Januaiy- 
March, 1Q62, pp. 46 -47. (Barbara Ward is a 
distinguished British author, editor, and eco- 
nomic analyst.)' 
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The Individual 

P v 

in Politics 



, Politics ought to be the part-time profession of every 
citizen. * . 

v Dwight D. Eisenhoweh 



Politics Shapes Government 

In a democracy, the line between politics and government is 
difficult to define. Politics profoundly 'shapes the character' of 
government — and government profoundly affects every individ- 
ual in the United States. 

Government, in turn, shapes politics. 

* Politics essentially is the process of selecting and electing the 
men and women who, as representatives of the citizens, manage 
the public affairs of the nation at the local; state, and national 
levels. * 

Government is the actual management of those affairs. 



Many Forces Affect Government ^ 

The basic philosophy and attitudes of the American people 
ultimately determine the solutions to critical governmental ques- 
tions such as: 

What is the proper dividing line between government and 
private action? ’ 

What should the relationship between the states and local 
communities and the national government? 
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What forms’ of* taxation ,\v\W best allow maximum economic 
growth? 

Every individual has a responsibility for studying basic issues 
such as these, for observing and analyzing the operations of gov- 
ernment, and for Oppressing informed views on proposed govern- 
ment plans and actions to his friends and neighbors and to those 
who. have been elected to conduct his government for him. 

But government is also shaped by the philosophies of those 
Svho are selected and elected by their fellow citizens to represent 
them.- They translate the views of the majority into specific gov- 
ernmental action. Inevitably their own views have an effect 
on that translation. 

A look at any. given Congress, for example, will disclose many 
Senators and Representatives vvlm have followed a “conservative” 
philosophy. Others have been just as consistently “liberal.” Each 
of them has chosen to build his career around basic articles of 
faith. . ‘ ! 

\ 

Elections Are at the H^art of Politics 

Too many people tencVto bfnsh offrthe actions of Congress or 
of state legislatures or of county councils with the phrase, “It’s 
all politics.” What do they mean? 

They could mean that a congressman voted for a bill because 
he thought -approval of the measure would gain votes among his 
constituents. A state legislator voted against a bill that was op- 
posed by sorric influential groups because he knew he needed 
their support in his next campaign for re-election. A member of 
a county council paid what is commonly called a “political debt” 
stemming from support he received in a previous political 
campaign. • 

It is said that “the first duty of a politician is to be re-elected,” 
and this is based on hard realities. But its significance is easily 
misinterpreted. * 

It does not necessarily mean that politicians lack integrity. 
Matiy politicians haye developed the fine art of compromise on 
the unessential while adhering steadfastly to the principles in 
which they believe. 

None of them can ignore elections, however. 
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Politicians are a cross section of America. Some are good; 
some, are bad; soinje are indifferent Some are opportunists, and 
others will not compromise their principles. 

The great majority of people today are “political consumers/’ ) 
Their votes are the currency with which they buy the packaged 
candidates and platforms of one party, or the other. They do not 
help determine to any appreciable extent what goes into those 
packages. 

To become more than a “consumer” in politics, it is necessary t'o 
know something about how politics is organized and how it op- 
erates. This book on practical politics .presents such background 
’information. It will be especially helpful to those' who say in 
effect; “I want to be politically active. But how? Where do I 
y^start? What can I do?” 

Political Activity 1$ Not an End in Itself" ' 

Although many people have made careers out of politics, the 
' average man must inevitably regard politics as a means to an 
end. The end is good government — government that will pro- 
mote the general welfare of. the nation — government that is 
broadly representative of all interests and groups. 

Government is managed by people selected and elected 
through our political processes. The rules and regulations — the 
laws — passed by these men affect the health and expansion of 
the economy, the way the nation pays its bills, the proportion > 
of an individual’s income that is taken in taxes, the way that tax 
money is .spent, and a thousand and one other items that deter- 
mine the future of the United States. \ 

'As James Ertel says in his book. Hour to Run for Office : 

The fact is that political decisions affect nearly every phase of 
our lives. They determine, for example, how much in taxes we 
will pay, how safe Xve will be from criminals, how good our edu- 
cational system will be, how pure our air and water will be, and 
even whether or not we will die in a war. The decisions of po- 
litical bodies are inescapable and they reach deeply into all fields . 1 

1 From the book HOW TO RUN FOR OFFICE by James Ertel, © 1960 by 
The author, published by Sterling Publishing Co., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Every individual who abdicates his political responsibilities to 
other, more politically active individuals and groups should re- 
rn^bcr the admonition of President Theodore Roosevelt: “If 
decent people do not like the way politicians behave, they should 



Our society is composed of many groups of people with varying 
interests — geographic, economic, ethnic, and social. The authors 
of the Constitution felt that the views of all these groups should 
he represented in government to obtain a final result acceptable to 
the majority without trampling on the basic rights of any minority. 

A candid-thinking businessman once said: 

The growth ami use . . . by one special interest group of politi- 



cal power which has no effective check is not the fault primarily 
of tho c .e who achieve the power, for it is their right To try. Rather, 
the fault is principally on the part of those who, by their inac- 
tivity and silence, allowed it to happen. 

In iiis hook. You're the Boss, Edward J. Flynn, long-time Demo- 
cratic political leader, said this about complaints directed at the 
political influence of the n CIO Political Action Committee (PAC), 
the forerunner of the Committee oil Political Education (COPE) 
of the AFL-CIO: 

** t r t 

If the citizens whose interests* are different from, or broader 
than, those championed by PAC would take as much pains to 
protect those interests as labor is taking to protect its interests, 
the story might be an entirely different one. Certainly there is 
no point in condemning PAC-endorsed candidat es fo r feeling 
under obligation to organized labor. Unfortunately , 1 however, . 
the citizen with broad interests is rarely a party worker, or even 
an active vitiz.cn. Why, therefore, should he be surprised that 
more “independent” candidates are not elected to office? It would 



\ 



\ 



either get into politics or refrain from complaining about any- 
thing the politicians do.” a - , 







Government Represents All Groups 



be a fine thing if all officeholders felt under obligation to all types 
of citizens and hence based their judgments on the rule of the 
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greatest long-term good for the greatest number. But we will 
never reach that Utopia unless or TTutil all the citizens resolve to 
work three hundred and sixty-five da|*> a year at being citizens . 1 



The Individual in Politics 

\ Two important features of politics in the United States increase 
tlfc Opportunities for effective political action by. individuals: 

Politics is organized, group taction. 

Politics is local, \ ■* » . 

\ 

Politics Is Organized, Group Action 

* * • 

Any individual who wants to increase his political effectiveness 

must start with the realization that politics is organized. Whether 
or not he gives a candidate active support, he will be represented 
by a person who lias been nominated and elected through the 
political process. 

-The existence of political parties offers real advantages to the 
beginner in politics. It means he does not have to embark alone 
on,an uncharted sea. Political parties are composed of millions of 
workers. There is a niche for him — if he wants it. 



Politics Is Local 

As he casts his first tentative glances at political participation, 
the beginner can easily make the age-old mistake of concentrat- 
ing on the forest instead of the trees. He recognizes the fact that 
political parties play a dominant role in politics, but he is inclined 
to think of them in terms of a national election, a far-removed 
national .committee composed of party leaders with state-wide 
and national reputations. He would be less than human -if he 
did not wonder how he could make an appreciable impact in 
such a system. . 

, That’s looking at the ‘forest and not at the trees. The begiirn^* 
in politics — even as the professional do^s — should concern- 

1 Edward J, Flynn, You re the Boss . New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
J947, pp. 234-235. . 
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trate on the individual trees: the precinct, the ward, the town^ 
the city*. 

Anyone becomes effective in politics just as soon as he becomes 
effective in politics in his own community. 



The Mechanics of Politics f 



Most individuals have definite opinions on the 
ment^that is^most conducive to the development 
and the well-being of all its inhabitants. 

Many of them, however, have not taken the time to study the 
mechanics of politics that will help them to achieve better gov- 
ernment. They may not understand: 

How candidates are selected for public office.* * 

How politics is organized. *6 

How a political campaign is run. 

Where political clubs fit into the political picture. 

How a precinct leader is selected and what he does. 

This book is concerned with those mechanics. 

It provides insights into* the many different ways individuals 
can be active in politics and explains how they can use their skills 
and knowledge most effectively in political activity. 

For political activity should be a proud pursuit for Americans. 
It is in politics that we are most fully aware of our freedom to 
think, speak, act, elect, or reject. In political activity we find, 
above all, an insistence on the power of the individual, be he 
barber or banker, Jew or Negro, 21-year-old gas-station attendant 
or 60-year-old oil-company executive, Republican or Democrat. 
We find a respect for the political machinery which is our safe- 
guard and guarantee of self-government .and for the man who 
works with others within the political system to accomplish his 
"aims. 

Our founding fathers were practical politicians. If they had not 
been, it is very # likely that the United States of America might 
never have become a reality. ' . 




type of govern-- 
of this coui^ry 










Political Parties 



Politics, of course , requires sweat f work , combat and 
organization. But these should not be ugly words for jree 
people. " Organization” in politicals not a sign of some 
sordid tyranny , iyts what makes democracy itself function. 

Nelson Rockefeller 1 



Political parties are essential in a„ modern representative de- 
mocracy.- They provide machinery for nominating candidates 
and performing ojher services without which v : form of govern- 
ment could not function. . , ■ 

Political parties are also inevitable. ' Differences of opinion on 
men and policies are bound to exist among the people of any 
nation. As long as these differences are decided by popular vote, 
people will seek the support of other persons whose * interests 
are the same as — or compatible with — their own. By lining up 
enough votes to beat the other side in the next election, the win- 
ner can put his policies into effect* 

Webster's International Dictionary (Second Edition) defines 
a political party *as “an organized group of the electorate that at- 
tempts to control government through the election of its candi- 
dates to office.” Thus, the down-to-earth .basic purpose of political 
parties is to nominate candidates and to win elections. People 

* 1 From Godkin Lecture at Harvard University, February 7, 1962. 
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who think approximately alike organize to put into public office 
people who will run the* government the way party members 
feel it should be run. ■ $ 



George Washington, in his Farewell Address, warned against 
partisanship, particularly a division along geographic lihes. Yet 
while Washington was still President, the Federalist Party began 
to form under the leadership df Alexander Hamilton, and the 
Democratic-Republican (or Anti-Federalist) Party took shape 
under Thomas Jefferson. The Federalist group wanted a strong 
central government. They represented most business interests 
and the Northeast. The Jeffersonian group favored strong state 
government and a limited national government, /friey repre- 
sent^ agrarian interests and centered in the frontier areas and 
the South. 

Subsequent realignments of the parties took place on the basis 
of issues. The Federalists died as a national party following the 
defeat of Rufus King by James Monroe in 1816. By 1828, the 
Jacksonian Democrats had split off from the old Democratic- 
Republicans, principally because propertied interests on the one 
hand and the agrarians and frontiersmen on the other hand 
differed over tariff and monetary policy. Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun were the founders and leaders of a new Whig IJSPty 
made up of various factions of the traditional Democratic- 
Republicans and surviving Federalists. | 

In the 1850's, both the Whig and the Democratic Parties 
splintered oyer the slavery question, leading to the formation of 
the Republican Party, Lincoln's'* victory in 1860, and the reduc- 
tion of the Democratic Party to a southern regional party for 
many years. 

^ The parties originated and reformed on the basis of issues. 
For the past hundred years there have been two major parties, 
with no realignment of forces successful enough to produce a 
new national political party. ’ 

In six southern states — Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 




How Political Parties Developed ^ 
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POLITICAL PARTIES 9 

Mississippi, and South Carcjina — there is for all practical pur- 
poses a one-part)' system. Throughout the South generally, the 
• Organization of political parties , is informal. Elections are con- 
tested by factions within the dominant Democratic Party. Even 
the factions are very loose and continually changing, with groups 
within faction shifting to other factions between elections. 
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Differences Between Parties Have Become Less, Dramatic 

The two parties no longer differ so dramatically on issues as 
they once did. Both parties now contain both “liberals” and “con- 
i' servatives,” though the Republicans are generally thought of as 

»* the more conservative party and the Democrats as the more 

A liberal. I 

Today, whether individuals' are Democrats or Republicans de- 
V pends to some extent on issues, but also to a large degree on 
what party their families have traditionally belonged to, their 
religion, their clinic and economic groups, and also on where 
they live. 

* The role of issues in determining |)arty loyalty appears to be 
/ on the decline. A study of the 1952 elections made by the Survey 

\ Research Center at the University of Michigan revealed that 

\ almost two thirds of , the people surveyed believed the two 

parties took about the same position or said they didn’t know 
,■ v what position either party took. 1 

In the same study, a comparison of importance of issue vs. 
/ importance of candidate seems to show clearly that the presi- 

_ dential candidate was far more important in the voter’s mind 

than the issues. 

In summary, political parties .*re based on issues and are com- 
\ * posed of groups whose interests are compatible. However, the 

issues tend to blur, and the success or failure of the parties has 
come to depend more and more on the appeal of the candidates 
' and the effectiveness of the party political organization. 

Orr the local level — the level which ultimately decides all 
; - elections — the issues tend to be played down and candidates 

^ played "up. The^eom parable strength and effectiveness of the 

i; 5 party organizations are principal factors in deciding who wins. 
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Parties Are Shaped by State Election Laws ^ 

Development of our system of government has placed elec- 
tions and politics' largely in. the hands of the states. The Federal 
Constitution made no provision for political parties, and it gave 
power to conduct elections to the States. In effect, this reserva- , 
tion of election power to the stages also gave them the power 
to regulate the form, and nature of the political parties. For all 
practical purposes, this has resulted in a hundred political parties, 
two in each of the 50 states. President Eisenhower recognized 
this when he referred to the Republican Party (prior to Alaska 
^arSL»Hawaii becoming states) as not one party, but as “forty-eight 
state parties.” 

Even today, there is .no provision in Federal law for nominating 
candidates for President and Vice President. In the early days 
of the Republic, the practice grew up of nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President by a caucus ( a meeting oMieaders- 
of a part)' or faction to decide on policies or candidat^) of Con- 
gressmen in each party. “King* Caucus” was an unsatisfactory*! 
method, since people of the party living in an area which was.) 
represented r>y a Congressman of another party had no voice 
in the choice of candidates. A movement developed to hold, 
nominating conventions. The first national political convention 
was held by the Democratic-Republicans in 1828 at Philadelphia 
to nominate Jolrn Quincy Adams for a second term. In 1832, ail 
parties held^iffonal nominating conventions, 

» The conventions grew out of the need for a broader means of 
reflecting the wishes of the political organizations in the states”* 
in the selection of candidates. The. national conventions have no - 
sanction or authority under Federal law. They are effective only 
because individual states recognize their choices and put their 
nominees (or electors to the electoral college) on the state ballots. 

State election laws shape the character of politics within a state 
by specifying how candidates shall be nominated and bv setting 
up the conditions under which political parties operate. 

Generally, state election laws cover: 

1. Size of the precinct or election district* Ideally, this will be 
a geographic area containing from 600 to 1000 voters. 
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2. Establishment of a board of elections ( terminology varies) 
to provide for polling places, man the polling placed with 
clerks, make sure the candidates have all the legally required 
qualifications, provide ballots or voting machines, and canvass 
the ballots to ascertain election tesults. Usually there is one 
board of elections per county. 

3. Method of nomination for office. wi) ere there is a party 
primary election to select candidates, the law may govern\fie 
form of petitions and the number of names necessary to get 

^a candidate’s name on the primary ballot. The law will state 
filing dates, the election day, and the hours the polls will be 
open. The law may provide that the board of elections will 
supervise and' judge the party primary, or it may leave this 
to the political parties to supervise and judge. 

The election law may state that nomination, for public office 
or political-party office shall be by convention or party caucus 
rather than -a primary. It may then provide for the means of 
electing delegates to the conventions, either by party primary 

* or by caucus. 

4. Methods of general election. The law will state the same kind 
of rules for the general election as are outlined above fo* the 
primary. General elections are never supervised by the 
political parties, however. They are always managed by the 

• boards of elections or a similar governmental authority. 

5. Eligibility of voters. State election laws 'require that voters 

in a general election shall be citizens and shall be of a certain 
age (generally 21, although it is 18 in Georgia and Kentucky, 
and 19 in Alaska). There 'are also residence requirements; 
there may or may not be a literacy test; and some states 
require payment of a poll tax. Most states require that voters 
register at •some period before they vote. Thisjs to allow 
time'to make up the election rolls and judge the eligibility of 
the voters. yi 

6. Voting in primaries. In addition to general eligibility require- 
ments, there usually is a requirement of party membership for 
voters in a primary election. 

In states with closed primaries, voters are required to state 
formally their party affiliation and may vote only For can- 
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didates of their oWn party. To change'.party affiliation, they 
must make formal applicatipj* no later than a specified date 
before the primary. « 4 t 

In states with open primaries, a voter may vote^ rn either 
party primary. * 

N In states w7th “ door ajar” primaries, a voter may switch 
bis allegiancq/at any time before the primary election. ~ 
Where th e/e is no party requirement for vqting in a, primary, 
and in Caucuses or conventions where the state or party rules 
are easy ,to comply with, many people \yho are not really 
party members may participate in the election of party offi- 
cials or' in the dominating of party candidates. Much has 
been written pro and con on the desirability of this practice. 

7,* Structure of the parties. The state law may provide for elec- 
tion in a party primary- of one or two county committeemen 
o^ precinct leaders in each election district, and that these • 
comipitteemen shall meet^at stated intervals to elect a county 
chairman and other party" officers. It may provide for the 
* election of state committeemen and that they shall meet at 
stated intervals to elect state party officials. 1 

Only the basic characteristics of state election laws have been 
- touched v upon in this brief summary. However, they demonstrate* 
that state election laws give form to the operation and structure 
of political parties Nvithin a state. Party rules — state, county, 
and local — take up where the election law leaves off in deter- 
mining how the parties are-organized and what functions they 
may perform. ' . - 



Party Structure 

Political party structure tends to parallel government structure, 
as the diagram rin page 13 illustrates, 

.. Fay Calkins, in The CIO and the democratic Party, ofcscobfes 
party structure as follows: * " ' 



Parties in the United States are roughlv similar in one respect, 
however — their basic structure. Both major parties are ‘built 
in the form of a pyramid of precinct captains, ward leaders, 
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County committees, state committees and conventions, and na- 
tional committees and conventions . 1 ‘ 



GOVERNMENTAL 


POLITICAL 


Federal Government 


National Committee 


State Government 


State Committee* 


County Government 


County Committee 


Municipal Government 


Town on City Committee 


. 


Ward Committee 




Election District, 
Precinct or Neighborhood 


CITIZENS 


PARTY MEMBERS 



Courtesy, Public Affairs Counsellors, Inc., Management Consultants on 
Politics, 350 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. # . 
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A description and a diagram can illustrate only generally the 
structure of the political parties, which vary greatly at the .state 
and local levels. In some states, the parties have almost no visible 
structure; in others, they have a clear, definable structure which 
may then be virtually ignored, because it is the local custom to 
do political business in the local political club. 

Where the state election law specifically covers party structure, 
primaries, and qualifications for primary voting,* there is a formal 
party structure. In these eases, the members of a party have ade- 
quate avenues for taking part in the affairs of their party^ if they 
wish. 

Where the state election law is brief and general, party rules 
govern party ttructure, the nominating of candidates, and the 
election of party officials. These rules may be drawn to favor 
whatever party group is in powet, can be changed at the discre- 
tion of this group, and often are unavailable to the outsider. 



1 Fay Calkins, The CIO and the Democratic Party. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. Copyright © 1952 by the University of Chicago, p. 8. 
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Where these conditions exi^J, newcomers seeking power in the 
party find it difficult to be effective. 

In some areas, there is little formal political organization. This 
is true of some southern states where there is only one real po- 
litical party. But whether formal or not, there is always some form 
of political organization. The organization is necessary to reach 
the voters, to persuade them, and to get them to the polls. 



^jajnore or less model system, with some of the variations in it.. 

Precincts. The basic unit of a political party is generally the 
precinct, or election district. ‘Terminology varies in different 
sections of the country, but the meaning is about the same. A 
precinct is a geographical voting unit with a certain number of 
voters residing in the area. The party leader in the precinct — 
called a committeeman, precinct leader, or similar name — gets 
out the vote of his party on election day^ He develops a following 
j, in his precinct and, if he is a capable person, he can influence 
voters in party primaries and general elections. 

Ward committee. Large cities are often divided into wards 
consisting of several precincts. The comfirritteemen or precinct- 
leaders in the several precincts in a ward generally forrma ward 
committee. . p . ’ 

Ward committees may choose a nominee for a county super- 
visor, commissioner, or whatever the title may be in the particular 
area, as a representative to the county governing board. They 
may also name candidates for city councilman, alderman, trustee, 
or whatever thfs office is called in the area. 

j Town-city committee. AIL the precinct leaders in the town or 
city form a town or city committee. The town or city committee 
* generally has an executive committee. The city executive com- 
mittee is composed of ward leaders (chosen by the precinct 
leaders in their ward ) and the officers of the city committee. The 
- town executive committee is usually composed of its officers and 
a few other party members. Town committees generally select 



Model Structure of a Political Party y 

Perhaps the best way to explain party structure is to Analyze 
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nominees for.mayor, councilmen, supervisors, police court judges, « 
and town clerks. 

City committees select nominees for mayor, city judges, city^ 
clerk, and other city officials. If members of the city council or 
county governing board are elected from wards, members of the 
city committee pass on choices for these spots made by ward 
committees. If members of the city. council or county governing 
*body are elected “at large,” the city committee makes the decision, 
with the ward committee members participating only in their 
capacity as members of the city committee. 

County committee/ Members of all the town and city commit- 
tees — or in other words, all the precinct leaders in the county •— 
form the county committee. The county committee will probably 
also have an executive committee chosen from town and city 
committee chairmen. 

County committees choose the nominees for county executive, 
if there is one. If not, the county governing boatd chooses — 
usually with the^ advice and consent of the county leader and 
his advisers — its own chairman, county court judge, district or 
county or state attorney, depending on what the chief county 
prosecuting officer is called. There may be other offices to be 
filled also, su^h as other judges, county clerk, sheriff, and so on. 

Nominees may be chosen by caucuses or in primaries or even 
by political clubs, or they may be selected by a combination of 
these methods. The executive committee of a city or county party 
mky do its choosing without the formality of calling a meeting 
of the whole committee. The mechanics of selecting candidates, 
in sh^rt, depend on the election laws, the party rules, and the 
customs of the area. 

t 

Party differences are settled by voting in the committees, the 
clubs, the caucuses,, and the primaries. In such contests, the 
leadership and strength of the organization are tested. Even in 
a primary, established paity leadership will generally win against 
an insurgent, because it has the organization in_ every precinct 
to turn out votes for its ticket. 

It is the custom in some areas for the party organization not 
to take sides gr endorse candidates in the primary election, but 
rather to back the winners of the primary in the general election. 
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•This may help to minimize the seriousness of party splits, but 
it also may increase the possibility of such splits. 



State committee. Each state has a state committee elected 
from different parts of the state, generally a man and a woman 
from each of several stated geographicjireas such as each county, 
senatorial district, or other political subdivision of the stafe. 
Almost invariably, the state committee will elect a chairman who 
is the choice of either the Governor or the candidate for Governor. 
A state chairman may be replaced after the campaign if his 
party loses. If his party wins, he is usually retained, but the 
party will replace him if the Governor/wishes a change. 

National committees. The national committees of both parties 
consist of a committeeman and a committeewoman from each 
state. They serve for four years and are formally elected at the 
national conventions. Actually, of course, the party in each state 
picks its Qwn committeeman and committeewoman by methods 
established that state, and the national convention simply 
ratifies these choices. 

In addition, the rules of the Republican National Committee 
call for inclusion of Republican state chairmen of' those states 
which voted Republican in the previous presidential election. 
The Democratic National Committee does not have this rule. 

The chairman of the national committee of the party in power 
is selected unofficially by the President. The chairman of the 
other party’s committee is generally the holdover selection of 
the party’s most recent presidential candidate. . 

These rules, of course, have exceptions. After Governor Dewey 
lost the presidential race in 1948, the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee he had selected — 'Hugh Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania — resigned in 1949 when it became apparent he had lost 
Jthe support of the majority of the committee members. Guy 
George GabrielSon of New Jersey was then elected to succeed 
Scott. 

In summary, the /political organization may be formal or in- 
formal, but there always is an organization. The state election 
laws and the party-rules determine its structure and how it oper- 
ates on the local, county, and state levels. On the national level. 
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each party's committee operates almost entirely under its own 
rules. 



Functions of Party Committees 

An analysis of the different levels of jiarty organization reveals 
these activities: 

I. Town, City, and County Committees 

1. Organizing to get out the vote and win elections, 

2, Nominating or endorsing candidates ( exception : some organ- 
izations keep hands off in the primary and back whoever wins ) . 

3. Providing services for the party and the voters, such as doing 
research, establishing a speakers bureau, holding social events, 
producing literature, publicity, and so forth, 

4, Money raising (political organizations have year-round ex- 
penses as well as campaign expenses), 

Ji^Managing patronage (assignment of appointments to jobs 
^^5vhich can be controlled by the winning party). 

When state election law so specifies, the parties may also be 
in charge of arrangements for primary elections. 

II.* State Committees and the Two National Committees 

These committees are principally service organizations. In 
addition to normal types of service, they produce much “how-to- 
do-it” materia] for local use on organizing to win elections. Every 
'four years the national committees arrange the national conven- 
tions. State committees airange state conventions when they are 
called for by law or by party rules. 

State and national committees have no nominating functions. 
They are active in campaigns, producing reams of literature and 
sponsoring radio and television broadcasts. They do not, however, 
directly organize to get out the party vote, since that must be 
done locally. They do hire field men to work in certain key areas 
with local organizations. 

State and national committees aho raise money and handle 
patronage. 
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Political Organizations 

Few politicians will readily admit to an outsider that there is a 
political organization in their area, because citizens generally feel 
th^ existence of a political “machine” is in itself an evil thing. 
Nevertheless, there is always an organization, because people 
must organize to achieve any objective. 

Ed Flynn, Democratic leader of Bronx County, New York, for 
more that 25 years, put it this way: 

The average voter did not realize that there ,were ten thousand 
political machines in the country, that government, particularly 
in our large urban centers, could not function without them, that 
there were both “good” and "bad” machines, and that the choice 
between “good" and “bad” lay always with the voters. ... I 
know the facts of political life. 1 know that political machines, 
far from being anachronisms, are as modern as the combustion 
engine — -and as indispensable. ... I know that fighting "bad” 
machines with hastily slapped together “fusion” tickets is as futile 
as expecting civilian soldiers with only three months’ training to 
win a long war. And 1 also know that wherever the majoritv of 
voters work actively inside a political machine, you have a 
* machine that represents the voters. 1 

Even where there is only one party, or the party organizations 
are weak, there are still organizations. They may be organizations 
dominated by individuals — as is the case in some of the one-party 
southern states — or they may be local third-party “good govern- 
ment* groups, but there is always some kind of organization to 
help candidates get nominated and elected. 

In the one-party southern states, in some areas of the West, and 
in places where local and county. government is on a nonpartisan 
basis, the political organization may have less control over nomi- 
nations than it has elsewhere. In these areas, the political organ- 
ization tends to be weaker, less disciplined, and the elected 
official is more apt to be independent, of his party organization. 

Many people favor a weak party organization and strong can- 
didates in the. belief' that under this system candidates can be 
more independent and that the “hidden government” of the party 
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organization has less influence over the public officeholders. 

On the other hand, some authorities believe that weak parties 
and strong candidates lessen *party responsibility, blur the issues, 
and emphasize the candidates* personalities, encouraging dema- 
goguery and a self-serving attitude on the part of the candidate 
when he has jobs or honors to pass out. 



Minority Party Organizations 



Even in the areas where one party can practically never win, 
there are party organizations. * 

The Republican party organizations in the deep South have 
been traditionally closely held and exist for the coming of a 
Republican administration under which they could obtain offices 
as postmasters, Federal judges, U. S. marshals, and others. Recent 
years, though, have seen a growing vitalization of the Republican 
Party in some parts of the South. 

There are “kept organizations,” too. In some big cities, the 
dominant party will throw a few judgeships or other patronage 
“bones” to the leaders of the minority parties to influence them 
to remain dormant. A similar situation may also occur in other 
areas. In these cases, the minority parties’ objective is not to win 
elections; it is to serve the interests of a few individuals who have 
, control of whatever party machinery there is. 

In many areas, individuals are laboring tirelessly year after 
year to advance the fortunes of a party that appears to be hope- 
lessly in the minority. Their reward is the satisfaction of working 
to serve their convictions and the hope that conditions will change 
over a period of time so they can be winners. Politics is so fluid 
and unpredictable, dependent on so many variables, and so 
susceptible to the influence of strong and persistent persons, that 
these people may not be hoping^ in vain. They can and do win. 

Hidden Government 



Political party organization has been called “hidden govern- 
ment” by some students of political science. This is an apt phrase 
in many respect s; But if the political organization’s role in 
government is hidden, it is because most people do not bother 
to get th^ : facts about how it works and why it exists. 
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While the underlying principles and problems of political rtian- 
agement are quite universal, these principles are applied and . 
problems are solved through methods that are as local as the 
comer grocery. 

CASE PROBLEM 1 

Running a Candidate \ \ 
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John Schroeder has been unhappy with decisions of the Maple- 
ville City Council. He finally concludes that the only remedy is 
to elect to the Council someone in whom people can have con- 
fidence. Unwilling to put himself forward as a candidate, he 
decides that Peter Hanson would be a good Councilman. He 
thinks Hanson should run as an independent. Hanson is a civij 
engineer with an advanced degree in public administration and 
owns a small, successful engineering consulting firm in the city. 

Schroeder has lunch with lianson, who seems to be willing to 
give it a try. Inexperienced in politics, Schroeder wonders what 
- it would take to get Hanson elected. 

One afternoon, Homer Cooper comes by. He is a salesman 
from out of town who has been calling on Schroe4gr for several 
years. ^ Schroeder knows that Cooper has been active\n politics 
and sees an opportunity to get some information about imnning 
a candidate. Cooper is happy to oblige. - j 

Cooper mentions two steps. One is getting on the ballot. The 
other is getting elected. He makes these points: f 

1. ^A lawyers services would be required. Cooper tells Schroeder 

he does not know what the law is in Mapleville, but in his 
home town, Hanson would be required to have petitions 
’ signed by a number of eligible voters equal to 10 percent of 
the total vote cast in the last election for the office he is seeking. 

2 . During the campaign, literature, posters, publicity releases, 

and advertising would be required. Skilled help would be 
necessary to prepare these. ’ *. 

3. The candidate would need to speak to important groups. For 
this, he probably would need some help with research and 
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